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The most interesting contribution of this book is what it reveals of 
the political psychology of the modern European diplomat. Mr. Hano- 
taux, as the world has not forgotten, has given his country many years 
of honorable and successful service and, though probably in gifts and 
acquisitions considerably above the average man in his profession, may 
still be taken as a fair specimen of the present-day homo diplomaticus. 
In reading through his book and feeling for the man behind the text 
the thing that constantly strikes the attention is that two opposed and 
struggling souls inhabit his body: a European soul, so to speak, which 
encourages him to take a large and generous viewpoint enveloping the 
good of all the people of Europe, and an underlying and old-fashioned 
French patriotic soul which desires the advantage of France at all costs 
and sees in every progress of a rival a blow aimed at the land of his 
special love. The novelty in this complicated mentality is the Euro- 
pean over-soul, and that the French ex-diplomat has developed such an 
indwelling spirit is an encouraging sign of the times. 

If the system of balance represented by the Triple Entente and the 
Triple Alliance has any moral meaning, it must be found in just this 
growing European consciousness from which should spring an in- 
creasing respect shared by people and diplomats for every nation, large 
and small, of the European world. When in these studies the French 
patriot asserts himself, suspicion, jealousy, and ill-will are not unlikely 
to cloud the author's judgment and obscure his outlook, but when the 
European, prompted by his new vision, raises his voice, the reader re- 
ceives the comforting assurance that, in spite of the constant threat of 
war, yes, in spite of the monstrous actual war, which, as these lines are 
written, has risen irrepressibly, the age of peace and good will must 
come at last. 
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The Rise of the American People: a Philosophical Interpretation of 
American History. By Roland G. Usher, Ph.D. (New York : 
The Century Company. 1914. Pp. xiii, 413.) 

This is not a text-book. It is not a contribution in the strict sense 
of the word to American history. As its sub-title implies it is an essay, 
designed to present to the layman rather than to the special student, not 
merely the broad outlines of our history from the earliest days, but such 
social, economic, and political factors within the outlines as have, in the 
author's opinion, characterized the movement — a slow one, according to 
Professor Usher — resulting at length in the establishment of a nation, 
now and since the Civil War truly and consciously united. There is 
thought as well as some degree of passion in the essay. Its analysis is at 
points clever. There is a self-conscious note now and again in which 
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the author appears to pride himself on avoiding old-fashioned and out- 
worn views. Nevertheless the opinions expressed and the conclusions do 
not rest on careful study or on intimate knowledge of historic details 
and the complicated elements of various situations. Throughout the 
volume there is a strain of exaggeration and ill-judged statement not easy 
to explain in an author who seeks to know things as they really were. 
Professor Usher's fondness for cant phrases — " in very truth ", " won- 
drous possibilities", "vast majority", "logic of facts", "fundamental 
causes ", " basic difficulty ", and a long series of others on page after 
page — is sure to weary even a patient reader and mars the style, if not 
the substance, of the book. The essay leaves a general impression of 
having afforded its author an amusing pastime in a field with which he is 
not sufficiently familiar. 

The first seventy pages of the volume, which compass the colonial 
epoch and form a basis for what follows, mark the bias of the author. 
Here he is reverting to the point of view of an older generation of 
writers, for he gives no careful attention to either intercolonial relations 
or to the growing potency of British rule over the colonies. His re- 
marks on trade relations with the West Indies — a commercial factor of 
importance only recently better understood — are sometimes good. But 
why should he term such relations "negative" (p. 38) and then admit 
that they were vital to colonial welfare (p. 41) ? It is his constant effort 
to prove that the separate colonies were to all intents and purposes inde- 
pendent of the mother-country from the time of settlement, whereas it 
has been made clear through the studies of such scholars as Professors 
C. M. Andrews and Herbert Osgood and Mr. G. L. Beer that British 
rule in America was by 1760 far from the dead letter it was once sup- 
posed to be. His misleading discussion of population in 1760 (p. 37) is 
weakened by his careless foot-note reference to the map in Channing's 
History of the United States (I. 510). 

Two matters the significance of which he is eager to explain have 
attracted a large share of Professor Usher's attention: the Declaration 
of Independence and the sectional struggle between North and South 
which resulted in the Civil War. It is not unfair to say that these 
topics have guided his facile pen and tinged to a marked degree his 
thought on such subjects as colonial sovereignty, states' rights, and the 
ideal of nationality. The Declaration was, in his view, an "explicit 
affirmation of the point most important to Americans in 1776 — the 
absolute sovereignty of the individual states over their own citizens and 
their complete independence of each other" (p. 119). To a foot-note 
(p. 341) he lightly consigns James Wilson's equally explicit denial of the 
soundness of any such view. Finding some evidence in colonial days 
of what he terms " states' rights ", he snatches at various states'-rights 
projects which suggested disunion from the days of the Revolution to the 
outbreak of war in 1861, and reaches the conclusion that there could be 
no nation in these United States until 1865. " We shall entirely miss the 
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most vital fact about this story ", he declares, " if we allow ourselves to 
assume even for an instant that anything deserving the name of nation 
existed in North America in 1660, in 1760, in 1789, or even in 1861. 
American history does not describe the life-story of a nation, nor even 
the development or growth of a nation, but the very birth of the nation 
which, as such, is still in its infancy" (p. 5). When Patrick Henry 
declared himself not a Virginian but an American, he proclaimed a 
vision, not a fact (p. 72). So likewise did Webster in his debate with 
Hayne (pp. 226, 345). The Civil War made us a nation. In a word 
Lincoln became "the father of American nationality" (p. 345). 

Long since, in 1902, the late William Garrott Brown remarked : " To 
know the thing itself should be our study; and the right study of it is 
thought and passion, not research alone." Possibly some such admirable 
notion may have been behind the projection of this book. However 
that may be, the ideal remains still unaccomplished, for Professor Usher's 
results can be termed neither good philosophy nor careful history. 

Henry Barrett Learned. 

Virginia under the Stuarts, 1607-1688. By Thomas J. Werten- 
baker, Ph.D. (Princeton: Princeton University Press. 1914. 
Pp. xi, 271.) 

Dr. Wertenbaker's volume is one among many proofs observable in 
recent years, that the history of Virginia in the seventeenth century, so 
long either entirely neglected, or studied only superficially, is receiving 
the steadily increasing attention which it deserves. He has taken the 
fullest advantage, not only of such invaluable collections of printed doc- 
uments as Dr. Brown's Genesis of the United States, Dr. Tyler's William 
and Mary College Quarterly, and the Virginia Historical Magazine, but 
also of the works of the different scholars who have gone before him 
in the same field; and to the mass of illuminating information thus ob- 
tained, he has added the fruits of his own extensive personal researches. 

The narrative is restricted to political events. It does not turn aside 
to enter any economic by-path; and the references to the institutional 
phases of the subject are always brief. Even the political survey is not 
a detailed one throughout. The critical periods alone are dwelt upon 
with something approaching amplitude. 

The imperative demand for brevity and conciseness in so small a vol- 
ume has resulted in several deficiencies. It has prevented the author 
from commenting freely on his more important facts where comment 
would have been appropriate, and would also have greatly increased the 
popular interest of the narrative ; and secondly, it has left little room for 
presenting fully all sides of controverted questions. This is particularly 
noticeable in the treatment both of the minority faction in the London 
Company after 1619, and of the Acts of Navigation. That faction un- 
doubtedly had some ground for their embittered opposition; and Eng- 
land could claim that, while the acts may have narrowed the colonial 



